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At the Hades Photographic Salon 


WALTER ZIMMERMAN 


HE dinner had been lobster, 
birds, etc. 

Slumbers were varied with 
dreaming. 

I was in Hades, and the tempera- 
ture was high. 

Remembering Dante, I sought 
the shade of Virgil, wishing him to 
be my cicerone. He was near the 
| threshold, with Roman toga, laurel 
wreath and sandals. He _ smiled 
most courteously and waved the 
wreath gracefully in acknowledge- 
ment of my compliment and in com- 
pliance with my request. I had not 
imagined that he could be sé affable. 
He replied in the finest Latin, and 
[ found my pronunciation faulty. 

Opening an interesting subject, | 
said : 

“It is unfortunate, illustrissime 
Virgilius, that you have no acquaint- 
ance with the seductive art of pho- 
tography.” 

‘Let not my honored visitor, Z1m- 
mermanius, deceive himself. All 
learning is not confined to the urban 
planet; and the Hadesians are, on 
the contrary, practised in the arts 
ind sciences known upon earth. 
‘hose who are to deceive mortals 
to obtain permanent residents here, 
and for our warmer annex, Sheol, 
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must not be incompetent nor infe- 
rior.” 

“Have your residents become 
photographers. I would be most 
interested in examining their work, 
to compare it with ours.”’ 

«“ An exact comparison would be 
impossible, since the circumstances 
are so different. Our landscapes 
lack variety; and the treatment is 
changed, on account of the great 
heat, where all earthly fluids are at 
the temperature of superheated 
steam.” 

Wearying somewhat at the long 
but polished Latin sentences of the 
great poet, I hastened to ask for an 
early demonstration, adding that my 
visit was limited, and that I might 
awake on earth at any moment. “I 
would be greatly disappointed if | 
failed to see your people at work.” 

“Would you prefer to visit the 
operating rooms of the Hadesian 
Photographic Society, ov to witness 
the preparations for the Second Mil- 
lenial Salon of Artistic Photog- 
raphy ?”’ 

With unspeakable joy, I said, 
“Take me quickly to the salon, 
carissime Virgilius !”’ 

We approached a squat building 
of discolored stone, whose ornament 
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was a headless statue. At the en- 
trance was the favorite motto: 

“ Lasciate ogni speranze, voi che 
con pitture entrate.”’* 

* “Leave all hope behind, ye who enter 
pictures here.” 

“Did not Dante mention that?” I 
inquired. 

“There have been many changes 
since his first visit, but the old 
names and mottoes are retained for 
the sake of association. I have 
heard much about these Americans 
who consider themselves so progres- 
sive. I suppose, honorabilissime, 
that upon your return, you will write 
a book upon ‘ Hades up to Date,’ or 
‘ Sheology Modernized ?’”’ 

“ Apropos of your remark, I have 
not observed any female society.”’ 

“Know then, that there are no 
longer any ladies here.” 

Thinking him in error, I asked, 
“How about the fascinating but 
dubious Francesca da Rimini, men- 
tioned by Dante ?”’ 

‘“O, she was promoted long ago, 
much to our regret.” 

Impatient at standing so long, | 
asked, “ May we notenter? I would 
never forgive you O, amabilissime 
cicerone if I failed to see this in- 
teresting event.’”’ In such company, 
I was allowed to enter without for- 
mality. 

The interior was an immense, ir- 
regularly shaped hall, lit by great 
torches, and the atmosphere was 
even more stifling than that outside. 
A hundred thousand frames, backs 
out, were piled against the walls- 
They had been neatly classified ac- 
cording to initials. I glanced at 
compartment “Z,’’ and it was, as 
usual, the smallest, except “ X,”’ 
where I saw Xerxes, Xenophon, and 
a few others, looking wistfully to see 
whether their frames had been dam- 
aged. 

Virgil pulled me quickly, and bade 
me follow to a good place for ob- 
servation. “See,” he said, “the 
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Jury of Selection is about to ente1 
Everybody must tremble and __ be 
prostrated. Grovel, will you, in 
stantly, as I am doing?” in a smoth 
ered voice. 

“We Americans don’t do such | 
things, and I must ask to be ex- | 
cused,” I replied testily. 

“ You will regret not being polite 
to the jury,” said Virgil, seating | 
himself beside me. 

The master of ceremonies proved | 
to be my old friend, the Prince of 
Arcadia, whom I had heard singing 
piteously in Offenbach’s ‘ Orphee 
aux Enfers.”. He had been nicely 
advanced, and was adorned with 
large, fine horns. in addition to hoofs 
and tail; and his pitchfork was of 
polished brass or gold. He had lost 
his humble demeanor and stepped 
pompously to the centre of the great 
hall, shouting, “ Let the Jury of Se 
lection be seated!” 

Solemnly striding in single file, 
clad in long ermine robes, ap- | 
proached five reverend jurymen, | 
headed by Herr Katzenjammer, the } 
eminent impressionist. An attend- 
ing slave unfurled the banner! 
with the gold-embroidered word, 
‘‘Fuzzyites.” Their Eminences occu 
pied the right hand five of ten arm- | 
chairs, arranged ina semicircle. A 
flourish cf trumpets announced five | 
others, headed by the famous realist, 
Signore Macaspaghetti. These 
seated themselves opposite to the} 
first, and their slave displayed the 
title ““Knownits ” ona similar banner 
Each quintette regarded the other 
with looks of malignant hatred. When 
a juryman averted his gaze, mem 
bers of the opposite party pelted | 
him with balls of flaming sulphur, | 
and then tried to appear unconscious 

Messrs. Katzenjammer and Maca 
spaghetti arose at the same instant | 








to address the meeting. Each| 
turned upon the other with rage 
and a fight ensued. The jurymen | 


added to the interest by pelting the 
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opposing chairmen with a constant 
volley of the sulphur fireballs. Herr 
Katzenjammer triumphed, and made 
the opening remarks: “It is our 
privilege, hated associates, to pass 
upon the ‘soi-disant’ works of art of 
ten thousand Hadesians and one 
mortal, now visiting here. All true 
lovers of art are most sensitive as to 
their products; and the high honor 
is accorded to us of wounding their 
feelings and _ discouraging their 
efforts. You and I, who in child- 
hood, upon earth, were skilled in 
pulling off the wings and legs of 
flies, pinning butterflies and maiming 
pussycats, have now authority and 
amusement. According to custom, 
we will begin with the letter “Z”’ 
and take our visitor. Prince, do 
your duty!” 

Our Arcadian friend switched his 
tail with pleasure, turned about 
quickly, facing me, threw his pitch- 
fork like a javelin, transfixing me 
against the wall. Taking his time, 
he released the fork and stuck the 
handle in the floor, close to the 
chairs, I remaining suspended upon 
the prongs. The slaves brought for- 
ward ten pictures which I recog- 
nized, and threw them in a pile be- 
low me. 

“ What a pity, Prince that there 
are no ladies on the committee this 
trip, tomake things lively,’ I re- 
marked, pleasantly, for want of 
something better to say. 

“Tf you will be easy a few min- 
utes, there will be plenty of ginger, 
as you folks say,” he retorted. 

The examination was preceded by 
a frantic dance. The jurymen 
leaped to the ceiling, tore their op- 
ponents’ robes to tatters, and threw 
fire-balls by hundreds. When fa- 
tigue brought a semblance of order, 
the chairmen demanded, “What shall 
be done with these pictures?’ The 
air was rent with shouts of “’Raus 
mit ihnen!” “ Burn ’em up,” “ Alla 
fuoco!”’ “ En dehors, vite!” 
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My friend, the Prince, pleased 
with my previous attention, inter- 
posed, ‘ But you must at least look 
at them before you do that! You 
ought to do it legally, you know!” 
“ Hat vergessen, please excuse!” 

The ten pictures were then dis- 
played, sideways, backwards and up- 
side down. One, the poorest, was 
turned right and was accepted, and 
the others were thrown into the 
flaming pit at the back of the hall. 
Signore Macaspaghetti protested 
that it was a mistake to accept any 
pictures, and advised that all be 
rejected hereafter. His resolution 
passed unanimously. The Prince 
kindly took me down and tossed me 
off to the hot floor. Before I could 
arise, the jury in single file, walked 
on me imposingly, and the Prince 
threw what was left into the chair 
beside the amiable Virgil. ‘Don’t 
recognize me,” he whispered, “ I am 
a ‘V’ and my turn will come soon!” 

Contrary to expectations, I seemed 
to remain a couple of hundred years. 
Victims came and were trussed and 
thrown aside, and their pictures cast 
into the furnace. The really smart 
ones had used indestructible mate- 
rials, and recovered their pictures 
uninjured, when the draft brought 
them to the surface. When the 
name of a juryman was reached, the 
excitement was intense and the ball 
throwing incessant. He came for- 
ward and said, “ Whatever our per- 
sonal feelings, we must unite in ac- 
cepting our own offerings as a matte! 
of policy.” ‘The rule ought to be 
modified,”” said another. ‘I move 
that all the work of the jury be ac 
cepted,” said Herr Katzenjammer 
One hundred pictures were thet 
piled on top of my “exhibit.” 

It was most interesting to watcl 
the photographic work of Raphael 
Michael Angelo, Velasquez, Millet 
and many others whose paintings 
had seen on earth, and I wish that 
had the space to give a careful an 
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By WALTER ZIMMERMAN. 

















alysis of their individual methods. 
Fra Angelico’s photographs were 
delightful, but there was a great 
deal of handwork, and the subjects 
appeared self-conscious in posing. | 
I liked the genre photographs of 
Murillo better than _ his __loftier 
efforts; and Leonardo had _ suc- 
ceeded in getting Mona Lisa once 





ITALIAN ARCHWAY, By WALTER ZiMMERMAN 


more to pose for an admirable half- 
smiling likeness. The lantern chins 
and immensely padded skirts shown 
by Velasquez were quite characteris- 
tic. 

The Prince permitted us to remain 
until the close of the inspection. 
One hundred and one pictures had 
been “selected.”” Aaron was the last 
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of all. His best picture represented 
the “ Calf of God.”” A bacchanalian 
revelry then took place, far exceeding 


former diversions. The bodies of 
the Hadesians are remarkably elas- 
tic. When a couple of Fuzzyites 


caught a Knownit, they took him 
hands and feet and stretched him 
the length of the hall, and let him 
go with a sickening snap. In retalli- 
ation, the five Knownits seized one 
Fuzzyite, while the others were oc- 
cupied, and each taking a hand, a 
foot and the head, stretched him out, 
‘ike an immense starfish, some hun- 
dreds of yards. 

A great ball, in honor ef the ap- 
proaching duomillenial exhibition of 
artistic photographs was then her- 
alded by a large number of slaves. 
All those who wished to participate 
scurried around to find some cloth- 
ing. Very little had been brought 
by immigrants, and the aboriginals 
had none. One who had found a 
necktie somewhere was ridiculed as 
a veritable dandy. The members 
of the jury were most haughty in 
regard to the remnants of their 
ermine robes. The joy of a slave 
who had secured a black and white 
scrap of ermine was most amusing. 
Sulphuric acid was pumped on the 
floor through a firehose to cleanse it, 
but the slaves handling the nozzle 
were careless. Favors for the ger- 
man were gridirons, pitchforks, toast- 
ing racks, spits and branding irons. 
Melting pots, filled with liquid lead, 
were provided for refreshment. I 
was too sore to take part, although 
graciously invited by the Prince, as 
master of ceremonies, to do _ so. 
Virgil still kept me company, and 
our position for observing was excel- 
lent. While waiting for the musi- 
cians, many playful tricks were in- 
dulged in, such as catching limbs in 
bear-traps, cleverly throwing flaming 
balls into yawning mouths, and using 
one elastic victim as a sling for an- 
other, who was shot violently against 
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the wall or ceiling where he would 
adhere. The Fuzzyites and the 
Knownits had become somewhat 
reconciled, or pretended to be, and 
pompously occupied the centre of 
the hall, creating great envy. 

When our chairs were wanted, the 
attendant thought to be kind by 
hanging me up on one of the great 
hooks, where I could see well, but 
was quite uncomfortable. 

With the pleasure at its height, 
and the jurymen executing a “pas 
de dix”’’ quite exclusively in the 
centre, word was quietly passed that 
the jury, having had its full share of 
enjoyment in the persecution of ten 
thousand Hadesiographers, the latter 
were now ready to have a little 
amusement on their own account 
with the jury. The arrogant isola- 
tion of the ten caused them to be 
unaware of these plans. With a 
howl that caused my wall to shake, 
the photographers swooped down 
upon the jury, a thousand to one, 
and danced upon them. They were 
then dipped in boiling concentrated 
metol until their hides peeled off with 


the poison ; plunged with raw flesh in 
fuming muriatic acid, fixed in acid 
hypo bath, which made them com- 
fortable for an instant; spread out 
upon the floor and squeegeed 
out flat with steam roller squeegees, 
and pinned up to dry out hard in 
the sulphurous flames of the calda 
rium. Ten immense iron frames 
with asbestos backs were brought out, 
and the jury mounted and hung up, 
each with his own exhibit, like a hen 
with chickens. To make them life- 
like, big air pumps inflated their 
heads like balloons. Slaves, with fire- 
hose, alternately injected sulphuric 
acid and ammonia freezing mixture, 
“Lest they forget,’ as Virgil re- 
marked, sententiously. One _ wit 
asked a juryman whether the collec- 
tion showed ‘‘artistic feeling.”’ Un- 
able to bear these sights, I fainted 
and fell from my hook. * * I had 
fallen out of bed, and was sitting 
upright on the floor of my room, 
with the cold night wind playing 
about me. A resolution as to ab- 
stention from lobsters, birds, etc., 
was passed without dissent. 














CHATEL, Switzerland, By M. GopHarp. 
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FEYDEY ON LEYSIN, Switzerland, By M. 


Snow Photography. 


think the people who 
enjoy life most here abouts, 
are the members of the 
3} Appalachian Mountain 
Club and the out-door enthusiasts 
generally who climb the hills in 
winter. The stories we have heard 
of their modest achievements would 
fill a most interesting book. Nobody 
who has not seen the hills in winter 
knows their rea! beauty and im- 
pressiveness. Thereis a charm and 
grandeur about them, when draped 
with snow, that must be seen to 
be appreciated. The valleys too 
have a weird attractiveness when 
when buried beneath the snow drifts. 
The rocks and cliffs stand out boldly 
against the white back ground of 
the fields, while the mountain streams 
show an inky black flowing between 
the banks of snow. The absence of 
color, perhaps, makes it possible to 
reproduce these winter landscapes 
more correctly by the camera, than 
by any other medium. But, it should 
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be observed, that the great difficulty 
is how best to shun too great ex- 
tremes of black and white in the 
picture. There should be grada- 
tions of tone. The blackness of the 
water, should contain a suggestion of 
transparency, not a_ solid black. 
While the trees and rocks though 
grey and really lighter in tone than 
the water should give an impression 
of solidity. In brief, the picturing 
of snow is one of the difficult feats 
of photography. The difficulty lies 
in the great contrasts which as just 
stated, exist between the brilliant 
snow and the dark objects of the 
landscape. The same_ procedure 
should evidently be adopted as in 
other cases of strong contrasts; 
the use of specially prepared plates, 
and proper development. Non-hala- 
tion or backed plates should be used, 
and exposure should followthe old 
and tried rule, “Expose for the 
shadows, and let the lights take 
care of themselves.’’ It will not be 
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necessary to give as long an exposure 
as would be given if the snow were 
not present, for the light of the snow 
is reflected in all directions, and 
lightens up shadows wonderfully. 
As amatter of course, the high lights 
will be overexposed by this treatment 
and we must develop accordingly ; 
that is, we must work for detail and 
not density. Consequently we use a 
dilute developer with less than the 
normal proportion of alkali, or we 
may try the method of two tray de- 
velopment. That is, we may have 
two trays, in one of which we put the 
alkali with, say five per cent of the 
developer ;and, in the other, the de- 
veloper, with five per cent of the 
alkali. Now, on putting the plate in 
the developer, it will come up very 
slowly on account of the small amount 
of alkali present. If, at the end of 
three minutes, the detail is not coming 
out fairly well, dip the plate in the 
alkali solution for an instant and 
return it to the developer. It will 
now probably come forward rapidly. 
When it has developed all it will, 
place itin the alkaliagain, Ifnecessary 
continue this process until sufficient 
density is obtained, remembering 
that for a snow picture a_ thin 
negative with much detail is lost. 


Overdevelopment clogs up the high 
lights and destroys the detail of the 
snow. In the two tray development 
process, density is obtained by the 
use of alkali, and detail, by immersion 
in the developer. Too much forcing 
will result in fog. For under-expos- 
ures, time is more necessary than 
alkali. . 

As tothe lighting of snow pictures, 
a cross light is far and away the best. 
For, good snow pictures are made 
with the light directly behind. The 
long shadows of early morning and 
late afternoon are very effective, and 
broken or trampled snow is much 
better in the foreground than an un- 
ruffled blanket. Mr. Osborne I. 
Yellott, a good authority, has recently 
advocated the use of orthochromatic 
plates, and although he has been 
severely criticised, there seems to be 
good reason for his position. The 
shadows of snow are always blue, 
and an orthochromatic plate will 
render detail in both snow and land- 
scape which escape the ordinary 
plate. The picture, “ Over the Hill,” 
reproduced last month, was taken in 
this way, and was not only hung in 
the Philadelphia salon, but attained 
the distinction of reproduction in the 
Salon catalogue. 
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A Talk on Retouching 


GRACE ELIZABETH MARKELI 


@iE TOUCHING is necessary 
4}in photographic portraiture 
because it is a means by 
Ms} which various imperfections 
and blemishes which do not con- 
tribute to the likeness, but which 
are reproduced in the negative, may 
be removed. It is also a means by 
which the lines of a face and irregu- 
larities of feature may be softened, 
and lights and shadows blended or 
intensified. Thus retouching deals 
with texture, form and color, and 
idealizes, while at the same time it 
preserves the likeness, and carries 
out or furthers the photographer’s 
work in posing, lighting, etc. 

In photographic work much and 
not too mnch is said in regard to 
atmosphere. It is the intangible 
element which lies in suggestion. 
Rousseau once said, “ There is noth- 
ing beautiful but that which is not.” 
Our models, the Greeks, never for- 
got the atmosphere. Whether in 
picture or sculpture, in song. or 
story, they always paid tribute to it. 
The human mind seems ever to have 
required it. . 

Delicate atmospheric effects are 
sometimes lost, seemingly solidified 
in the retouching process. Don’t 
do it, leave them alone. Don’t try 
to grasp the color or perfume of the 





rose. 

Retouching is not more a depart- 
ment by itself than it is an adjunct 
to other departments of photographic 
portrait work, and you will not 
accuse us of digressing from the sub- 
ject of retouching if we introduce 
other departments of the work, or 
even introduce yourself as the first 
case, so to speak. 

In order to attain the best of 
which you are capable, you must be 
at your best, and you must have a 
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knowledge of other branches of a 
profession, than that branch which 
you wish to make your specialty. 

Retouching is close work for the 
eyes and trying to the nerves. We 
will add, it is fascinating work and 
you may be inciined to work too 
long hours. If your eyes are strong 
and accurate, and you will take good 
care of them and of your general 
health; if you have a taste for the 
work, and some talent, there is no 
reason why you cannot become a 
successful retoucher. 

In regard to other branches of 
photographic work, we would recom- 
mend your learning to print and 
spot prints, to observe the arrange- 
ment of light, shade, and accessories 
under the skylight; in short, to study 
pictures in black and white, for that 
is what photographs really are. 

If you take a proof of an unre- 
touched negative, and a print of the 
same negative after it has been re- 
touched, and study them carefully, 
you will see what changes have 
been made by the retouching. 
Where the negative has been model- 
led, what shadows have been soft- 
ened, what lights have been intensi- 
fied, and you will see the blemishes 
of the skin have been removed. 

By comparing the proof, or print, 
with the negative, you will see those 
parts which are dark in the negative 
are light in the proof, and those 
parts which are light in the negative 
are dark in the proof. This you 
will understand when you think that 
the dark or dense parts of the film of 
the negative exciude light from the 
prool while it is in process of print- 
ing, while the light or thin parts 
admit light more freely. 

For your first work select heads 
softly lighted and of fine texture. 
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By so doing you will train your hand 
to fineness of stroke and lightness 
of touch. 

Before you retouch a negative, 
take a comprehensive view of the 
negative as a whole; then of the 
parts, then of the parts in their rela- 
tion to the whole; and then of the 
parts in relation to the parts. 

Work with a definite object, a 
mental picture of the effect you wish 
to produce in the negative, of expres- 
sion and modelling, of light, shadows 
and texture. 

No work you can put on a nega- 
tive will be as beautiful as the film 
where it is perfect. Put on as little 
work as will answer the other re- 
quirements, and make the work 
which you do blend with those parts 
of the film which are perfect. 

We have often heard people re- 
mark, especially in regard to the 
pictures of children, the proofs were 
lovely except for a few little freckles 
or shadows, as the case might be, 
but they didn’t like the finished pic- 
tures. And we have heard them de- 
clare they preferred some made by 
an amateur that were never re- 
touched at all. Sometimes you can- 
not blame them, for in the pictures 
made from the unretouched nega- 
tives are the smiles, and dimples, 
and tears, too, may be, but they are 
like the baby. The texture is fine 
and soft in places, and they overlook 
little patches of flickering light, or 
freckles, for they know what these 
are, and they proudly call your at- 
tention to the fact that the baby’s 
whole face does not look that way. 

Be careful to keep a likeness, but 
idealize it. The ideal is constructed 
from the real, from those things 
which actually exist; but if you 
never find in any negative sufficient 
material to enable you to give ex- 
pression to your highest ideals, don’t 
be discouraged, and don’t give up 
your ideals; the mere fact of your 
holding them will enable you to do 
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much even when material is scarce. 
The attainment of an ideal, like 
the attainment of any success is 
comparative, but other things being 
equal, the higher our ideal the 
higher will be our expression of it. 
We have before us, in a certain 
photographic journal, several photo- 
graphs of the same person, all made 
by representative photographers in 
different parts of the United States. 
There was no great difference in the 
quality of the negatives from which 
these photographs were made, the 
retoucher had carried out the ideas 
suggested in the negatives, and they 
were nearly equally well finished. 
Each might be said to be a good 
photograph of the same _ person, 
though only one of them seemed en- 


tirely satisfactory. Each of the 
others portrayed only different and 
distinct characteristics. But -the 


portrait was a blending of all, all 
the parts served the whole, all were 
idealized. It is true the original of 
these photographs was to each of 
these photographers just what each 
one portrayed him to be, but he was 
more. The artist with the higher 
ideal discovered it. 

The negative is your subject the 
same as the original of it was the 
photographer’s subject, and you 
must use great care not to destroy 
the beautiful effects which the pho- 
tographer has gained. 

If you are a beginner in the art 
of retouching, you wish to know 
what materials to use and what ma- 
terials others are using. We believe 
the best results are obtained by 
using the Smith Metallic retouching 
lead. We know many first class 
galleries in different cities where 
these leads are used exclusively. 
There are also some photographers 
who use Faber graphite leads, and 
know nothing about metallic leads. 
In one New England city, the stock 
dealers do not even keep them. 
Nevertheless, we say try them. 
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Snell’s or Lloyd’s retouching var- 
nish is for Faber lead. Pour half 
the contents of a bottle of this var- 
nish into a bottle, add to it some pow- 
dered rosin, and let it stand for a 
couple of weeks. You need not be 
particular about the quantity of rosin 
you use, as the varnish will cut only 
a certain amount, and that which re- 
mains 1n the bottom of the bottle 
does no harm. The other half bot- 
tle of varnish you may keep as it is 
for thinning, if your varnish be- 
comes too thick, and you may wish to 
experiment with the Faber lead. A 
few things in favor of metallic leads. 
You can sharpen a point as fine as a 
needle and keep it, by occasionally 
rubbing it over emery paper. It 
leaves the surface of the negative 
clean, and you can put on all the 
work you wish without making slip- 
pery or greasy places on which your 
lead will not take. So you are not 
apt to get a spotted or specky 
effect. 

Retouching frames can be pur- 
chased of any stock dealer, but a 
very good one can be made. Take 
a board of any size convenient to 
use at your window, and cut in it an 
aperture about three bysix inches. 
A narrow strip of board may be 
fastened just a few inches below 
this aperture to furnish a rest for 
the negative. Cut the upper edge 
of this so it will slope toward the 
frame to prevent the negative from 
slipping off. On the back, over the 
aperture in the board, fasten a small 
pasteboard box about three inches 
deep. Cut out the bottom of the 
box, and paste in place of it a piece 
of fine white egg.shell tissue paper. 
This forms a little well of diffused 
light, and the tissue paper is far 
enough from the negative, so you do 
not see the grain of it through your 
negative. Set this board up at an 
angle that suits your eyes and is 
comfortable to sit at, and pull your 
window shade down to it. If the 
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window shade is light colored, you 
may find it necessary to cover the 
lower part of it with a dark cloth. 
A north light is best, but any light 
that suits the eyes, except sunlight, 
will do. On a dark day you can 
reflect much light on your work by 
placing a mirror on the stand back 
of your retouching frame, but ordi- 
narily a large white blotter is a good 
reflector. 

Some retouching frames are pro- 
vided with hoods to shut out the 
light around you, but we must con- 
sider, especially in hot weather, that 
they shut out the air at the same 
t:me. A better way is to arrange 
your window as we have suggested, 
and place a screen in such a position 
as to shut you from the light of the 
room. 

Place your chair at a distance 
from the retouching frame, so that 
as you sit at work, a straight line 
could be drawn from the crown of 
your head to the base of your spine. 
If your chair is too close to the re- 
touching frame you will bend from 
the end of the sternum or breast 
bone. This position is very harmful 
to the vital organs. 

To prepare your negative for re- 
touching, grind it lightly with very 
finely powdered pumice stone. This 
comes prepared for the _ purpose. 
The grinding is done by sifting a 
little of the pumice on the face, and 
on the neck, and arms, and hands, if 
they are bare. 

Move the fingers with a smooth 
circular motion over the places to be 
ground, using care not to grind too 
much. Dust off the remaining 
pumice with a clean piece of cotton, 
and apply a fewdrops of the varnish, 
rubbing off quickly with a clean 
cloth, using a light but firm circular 
motion. Varnish as nearly as you 
can only the parts of the negative to 
be retouched, for dust is apt to stick 
to varnish, and sometimes the paper 
will in printing. Use only what 
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your work requires you to use. 

A good plan is to have several 
pieces of black paper, or bristol 
board, with apertures of different 
sizes cut in them, to lay over a neg- 
ative you are retouching. These 
serve the purpose of giving you a 
place upon which to rest your fingers 
without resting them on the film. 
They also serve to focus the light on 
your negative, by shutting out the 
light around it. 

Bear in mind the dark places in 
the print are light in the negative, 
and the places which are light in the 
print are dark in the negative. Re- 
member, that we speak of them as 
they appear in the print. The dark 
or dense places in the negative, we 
call high lights, for you see they are 
light in the print, and the light or 
thin places we call shadows, for they 
are dark in the print. 

In the negative the high lights 
are often somewhat broken. This 
is sometimes due to imperfect light- 
ing and sometimes to the contour 
of the face. For instance, the high- 
est light is often on part of the fore- 
head and the upper part of one 
cheek. If the forehead is very ir- 
regular different parts of it catch 
the light quite differently. If the 
light is high on the cheek in the 
vicinity of the cheek-bone, and the 
face is very thin, the edge of the 
high light will be broken and abrupt. 

Next to the hollow in the cheek 
is a lesser high light which is near 
the edge of the face, and just on the 
jaw bone. 

Place your negative on your re- 
touching frame at about the angle of 
the accompanying illustrations when 
the book is squarely before you. In 
the first position, retouch the side of 
the face nearest your left hand, work- 
ing from the outer edge of the shadow 
in the cheek, and just from the inner 
edge of the high light on the jaw bone 
up to the high light on the cheek bone, 
up to the nose, grading, modelling, 
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and removing blemishes as you go, 
with such strokes as seem to fill in the 
places you are grading up, working 
with the lines of the face, instead of 
crossing them, even when you are 
removing them. 

You will see that the edge of the 
face seems to recede too abruptly 
from the high light on the jaw bone. 
A few strokes of the pencil, not so 
near the edge of the face as to flat- 
ten it, will blend these two lesser 
lights. Now work on this side of 
the chin, grading carefully toward 
the centre and up toward the under 
lip. When the lip appears too thick 
you may sometimes work quite up 
to its edge, and with a few strokes 
of the pencil give it a new outline, 
The vertical lines sometimes seen in 
the lip must be retouched out. 

The corners of the mouth have a 
shadow, continuous in expression, 
which makes it appear larger than it 
really is. By adroitly bringing this 
shadow toa climax, as it were, you 
lesson the size of the mouth without 
actually making it smaller, though 
you must use your own judgment, 
for sometimes this, too, is an im- 
provement. 

Now turn your negative to the 
second position, and in this position 
retouch the forehead, grading from 
the shadows up to the high light, and 
being very careful to keep the model- 
ling. Do not remove all the soft 
little lights and shadows. 

If the view of the faceis nearly a 
full front view, the edges of the fore- 
head may look more irregular than 
they really are, and by retouching at 
the edge of the hair the forehead 
may be given a more regular outline. 

The outline of the whole face may 
be made as regular as you wish by 
working off, say, into the back- 
ground, a projecting cheek or jaw 
bone, thus losing its edge you make 
a new outline, being careful not to 
flatten the face. 

At your left hand in the first illus- 
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tration here shown, and below the 
outer corner of the eye, you will see 
an abrupt projection of the cheek 
bone. In the second illustration it 
has been reduced by working a little 
high light down on a line with the 
small high light at the outer corner 
of the eye, and the sharp high light 
at the corner of the eye has been 
shaded down to the hair, by a few 
pencil strokes at the edge of the 
hair. The entire outline of the face 
is similarly softened. 

The shadows in the corners of the 
eyes were lightened, and those in 
the fold of the eyelid lightly re- 
touched, also the reflection of the 
edge of the glasses upon the cheek. 

By retouching away stray hairs 
the eye brows were made to end 
cleanly at the inner and _ outer 
corners of the eyes, and their edges 
were made symmetrical. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
are given, not because they display 
any remarkable effects of posing or 
lighting, but because they illustrate 
many points which you will find in 
different negatives. 

The subject was of the type which 
photographers term a difficult one ; 
a sandy blonde having light blue 
eyes and wearing glasses. The 
broad heavy shadow under the nose 
was narrowed and softened, as was 
also the shadow between the under 
lip and chin. 

By blending lights and shadows 
you bring the parts of the face in 
contact with each other, and if you 
are careful in softening irregular 
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outlines, you will not lose the like- 
ness by so doing. 

Straightening a high light on the 
nose helps to give it a regular out- 
line, and sometimes you may narrow 
this high light if the nose looks 
broad, but you must be careful not 
to extend the high light too near the 
tip of a long nose, neither let it end 
too abruptly. A nose that is short 
and thick may sometimes be im- 
proved by a long narrow high light. 

Etching is sometimes done on 
negatives, and a sharp little blade is 
used for this purpose. The careful 
photographer usually does this work 
himself A safe way to learn to do 
this is to observe some one who does 
it well. There was an instructive 
article on etching in one of the lead- 
ing photographic magazines, Septem- 
ber issue. 

Draperies, especially lace and em- 
broidery, often need retouching to 
bring out the patterns, or to accent- 
uate the effects obtained in lighting. 
Straggling locks of hair may be re- 
touched out. 

The suggestions we have given 
you in regard to materials, position 
of negative, etc., in retouching, are 
not fixed rules, but only suggest one 
way of doing. As you progress you 
will doubtless formulate methods of 
your own, and become a law unto 
yourself. And if you discover meth- 
ods which enable you to attain 
better success, don’t be afraid to 
employ them. We believe in the 
survival of the fittest, and we emu- 
late success. 
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Domestic 


With illustrations from the 





Science Photography 


3oston Cooking School Magazine 


HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON, 


T will be difficult to fix on any 
art, science, or industry that is 
not indebted to photography. 

Domestic science, so far as it 
pertains to household furnishings, is 
one of the subjects attractively and 
efficiently aided by the camera. The 
modern cook-book is no longer a 
prosaic volume of solid text pages, 
but is enlivened and made doubly 
serviceable by photographic illustra- 
tions. 

All new and dainty dishes and at- 
tractive forms of serving can be pre- 
pared and shown only in the home. 
Therefore it follows that the devis- 
ing of new subjects must be iargely 
represented by home photography. 

There are difficulties constantly 
to be encountered when one _ at- 
tempts work of this kind. White 
china and table linen are to be kept 
back, while making the longer ex- 





posure required for _ vegetables, 
greens, and the darker colored foods, 
Then glass and silverware reflect 
light unevenly. One device for 
overcoming the high lights on _pol- 
ished surfaces is that largely used in 
professional galleries, of rubbing the 
surfaces with soft putty, which does 
not fill or in any way injure the sub- 
jects. At one stage in the manu- 
facturing of silverware, just before 
burnishing, the surface has a mat 
effect. Some of the best photo- 
graphic results are obtained by 
securing the loan of silverware in 
this unfinished state. The surface 
of glass can also be dimmed by the 
use of putty or, other similar sub- 
stance. 

The lack of a suitable background 
is also another difficulty in home 
photography. Where it is intended 
to use the photograph for engraving 
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it is possible to entirely disregard 
the background. The full page il- 
lustration on the preceeding page 
shows, in its original form, a figured 
wall paper and a screen in the 
background. This was all painted 
out with a flat water color, which 
throws more prominently on the 
foreground, all the detail of the table 
and everything upon it. Wherever 
there are ferns, or delicate foliage of 
any kind, it will, of course, be diffi- 
cult to paint out the background 
without encroaching upon the other 
subjects. For single dishes, or 
groups of utensils of neutral color, a 
white table-cloth with a black back- 
ground yields striking results. All 
of the dishes of dark brown, or with 
any decoration of greens, require a 
white background to define outlines 
and give any prominence to details. 
Many of the most decorative and at- 
tractive desserts are difficult to repre- 
sent photographically, because ices, 
creams and pastry present smooth 
white surfaces of little detail. This 
difficulty can be overcome by paint- 
ing in high lights with Chinese 


white and modelling or painting in 
outlines defined with sepia. 

Nearly all of the daily, weekly 
and monthly publications, which 
have departments bearing on domes- 
tic science, employ direct photo- 
graphic illustrations. One of the 
best examples is the page of new 
dishes shown in each month of the 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” This con- 
sists of a group of subjects, with a 
few descriptive lines, givimg the 
readers a model and an incentive for 
the making of new and attractive 
dishes. 

This form of illustration is carried 
still further in the “ Boston Cooking 
School Magazine.” Besides the il- 
lustrations of seasonable dishes are 
pictures including dining-room ta- 
bles, laid and decorated for many 
occasions, new table ware, cooking 
utensils, and methods of using them. 
In both instances, the photographer’s 
work is done with the ordinary home 
window side light, supplemented 
with the occasional use of screens 
for diffusing the light. The result 
is a pleasing and effective picture. 
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a Crow Family 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


m|MONG the most interest- 
ing subjects for the bird 
photographer which came 
under my notice last spring, 
were the younger members of a fam- 
ily of crows, whose newly-built home 
I found on the first of April. It was 
in a cedar tree, and about twenty-five 
feet from the ground —a bulky nest 
of sticks, lined with the soft outer 
barks of cedar and wild grapevine. 

I had a camera with me, but there 
were no eggs in the nest; and even 
if there had been I could not have 
photographed them without an as- 
sistant: The exterior, however, was 
just as complete as it would be, and 
there was nothing to prevent the 
photographing of that. There were 
too many branches to permit of the 
picture being made from the ground, 
but close by grew a large oak tree, 
and from a limb about twenty feet up 
there was an excellent view of the 
nest. To this limb I climbed, pull- 
ing the camera up afterwards by a 
cord. By means of a jointed metal 
arm, one end of which was attached 
to the camera and the other screwed 
into the oak branch, the instrument 
was held at the desired angle until 
the plate had been exposed. The 
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exposure, two seconds in bright sun- 
light, with ‘a medium fast lens 
stopped down to f22.6, on a Car- 
butt’s “‘B” plate, proved to be about 
right. 

A week later, I came with an as- 
sistant, prepared to photograph the 
interior, which, by this time, con- 
tained a clutch of eggs. There were 
three of them, bluish green with 
brown markings, looking very beau- 
tiful as they lay on the soft bark. 
Between us we had brought, besides 
the camera, a long ladder, a stout 
plank, several yards of small rope, 
and a few nails. After some diffi- 
culty we succeeded in erecting a tol- 
erably firm platform by means of 
the plank, one end of which rested 
on the upper rung of the ladder, and 
the other end on a branch of the 
oak tree before mentioned. The 
ladder end of the platform ran out 
to the cedar tree, permitting the 
operator to point the camera almost 
directly into the crow’s nest. After 
bending and tying back some 
branches, which obstructed the view, 
I gave a two-second exposure with 
about the same conditions as before. 

My next opportunity to visit the 
nest with a camera was on the twen- 
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tieth‘of May, when I found three fat 
young crows, fully feathered, and 
just about to leave their home. 
There was no assistant with me this 
time, and as I was unable to erect 
the platform alone, I had to forego 
the fun of photographing the fledge- 
lings in the nest. So I lowered 
them in a basket to the ground, 
where I anticipated little difficulty 
in posing them. If they had pre- 
viously conspired to defeat my ob- 
ject, they could hardly have behaved 
more badly. Whether it was that 





him. By the time he had been run 
down and brought back, his brethren 
were sure to have taken themselves 
off, each in a different direction. 
Fortunately, either my patience was 
greater than their impatience, or my 
endurance greater than theirs; for 
finally they sat together long enough 
to allow me to make an exposure. 
As it was desirable to get a series 
of photographs of the birds, I took 
them home. The next morning I 
went out to the barn to look at them. 
They were huddled up in a corner, 





CROW’S NEST INTERIOR. By 


having just left the nest they were 
in a hurry to see something of the 
world, or whether they considered 
themselves too young to pose for 
publication, I don’t know; but at all 
events, they couldn’t be induced to 
sit still for an instant. They were 
placed on a dead sapling, but no 
sooner were they arranged in an in- 
teresting group, than one would 
flutter to the ground and hop away 
among the underbrush, as fast as 
his long, ungainly legs would carry 
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and showed absolute indifference to 
everything which was going on 
about them. Some earth worms 
were offered to them, but although 
it was many hours since they had 
been fed, they refused to eat. Much 
to my disgust, and still more to 
theirs, it was necessary to open 
their mouths and push the food 
down. As this occupation took up 
a good deal of time, I decided to 
try an experiment. Everyone who 
knows anything at all about crows, 
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knows how easy it is to call them 
together by an imitation of their 
cawing, and it occurred to me that 
it would be at least as easy to de- 
ceive a young crow as anold one. I 
tried it, and the result exceeded my 
hopes. Instantly, each of the hud- 
dling black fledgelings thrust his 
gaping red mouth in my direction, 
and a concert of caws broke the still- 
ness of the morning. After that, 
the only difficulty about feeding 
them, lay in obtaining a sufficient 
number of worms, and as the birds 
soon learned that I had charge of 
the commissariat, they followed me 
everywhere and gave me endless 
opportunities to photograph them. 
We named the trio “Billy,” “McGee” 
and “ McGaw,” after the three black 
crows which “sat on a tree,” and 
whose adventures are related 


in a 











certain college song; and I could 
call them by name to a branch or to 
a fence post, whenever I wished to 
take their portraits. I found that it 
was a good plan to feed them at the 
particular spot to which they were 
called, and to have the camera 
focussed on that spot beforehand. 
When the bird alighted I held my 
left hand, containing the food, in the 
direction I wished him to face, and 
when he assumed the desired atti- 
tude, I pressed the bulb with my 
right hand. The pictures shown 
herewith were taken before the birds 
could fly, but the same methods were 
employed. They were all taken with a 
medium fast lens, stopped to f8, on 
Seed’s “gilt-edge” plates with an 
exposure of about 1-200 of a second 
in bright sunlight. The similarity:of 
pose gives them a hungry look. 
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Parallel Paths to the Pictorial Paradise 


Abstract of an Address by F. Dundas Todd to the New York Camera Club, Dec. 6, 1go1 


OU will naturally ask how 
parallel paths can arrive at 
the same goal, since they 
never meet. The mathema- 
tician tells us that parallel lines meet 
at infinity and paradise is in eternity, 
which is just as far off. There are 
many roads to paradise, and they do 
not meet on this earth. There isa 
striking resemblance between re- 
ligion and art, in that the paradises 
of both are a long way off, and that 
no one can satisfactorily define 
either. Everywhere we find contro- 
versy, bigotry and intolerance on the 
subject. Now as all men are travel- 
ling toward paradise, why do they 
find it necessary to stop and fight 
those on parallel roads. There is 
never a fight until there is a short- 
age. When there is prosperity, men 
will be peaceful, but as soon as there 
is not enough to go round, men be- 
gin to fight for it. So I think para- 
dise must be small, and these men 
have to fight each other’s claims, be- 
cause they want in paradise only 
themselves and those agreeable to 
them. Now I never met but one 
perfectly agreeable person, and 
Heaven deliver me from ever meet- 
ing another. I want none in my 
paradise. 

Paradise in art is as indefinable as 
in religion. In every age we find 
that uniformity in artistic ideals is 
the rule, but there are always the 
leaders of the prevailing movement 
at one extreme, and at the other a 
group of reprobates pulling the other 
way. A sound artistic ideal is neces- 
sary for progress. When this is lack- 
ing, ruin follows, for art makes more 
mistakes than successes. Every down- 
fall of a nation has been preceded 
by a great artistic period. 

Has art a mission, like religion? I 
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think it has. But, like religion, it 
must not be carried to extremes. 
The extremists in religion were the 
monks, who withdrew from the 
active life to avoid temptation. 
They were always bad for the com- 
munity. They were centres of pesti- 
lence, filthy, demoralizing. Abstract 
art will be as bad. The crying ex- 
ample of this is Mohammedan art. 
Forbidden to represent nature, it is 
stuck fast in the mud of pure 
decoration. The end of art is not to 
give pleasure. Its mission is to in- 
terest man in his environment. It 
is successful in proportion as _ it 
brings man’s temperament in unison 
with nature. A _ photographic pic- 
ture is not merely, as many seem to 
think, a piece of paper broken into 
spaces, each pleasing in line and 
tone. The picture must lead to a 
love of nature. It is not good if 
finally pleasing. Consequently we 
cannot make pictures unless we 
know nature. The man who has 
worked among nature’s facts sees 
her laws. The man who has not 
develops mysticism. His explana- 
tion is, “It is God’s way of doing 
things.” So he concocts amazing 
pipe dreams which he calls art, and 
says the other fellow is a Philistine 
because he cannot appreciate them. 
In a picture we must have interest- 
ing facts, and the beauty which will 
appeal to a child. Every child 
under seven has an inborn sense of 
beauty. Later it is lost and then 
comes the desire to kill. It is the 
work of art to eliminate the desire 
to kill. 

There are two gates to the artistic 
paradise. The intellectual concep- 
tion of beauty is necessary, but the 
rendering of facts must be blended 
with it to make true art. Here is 
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where many of our salon pictures 
fail. I remember at an auction at 
home once, old David Mudie came 
to a piece of carved stone which no 
one could make out, but he got two 
local worthies bidding against each 
other for it, telling that he 
needed it for a sign in front of his 
butcher shop, and the other that it 
was exactly the ornament for the top 
of his summer house. When the 
butcher got it for a matter of three 
pounds, old David turned to him and 
said, “Man, ye can fall down and 
worship it if ye like, without 
breaking the commandment, for 
it resembles nothing in the heavens, 
or the earth, or the waters that are 
under the earth.” And it is so with 
many of our salon pictures. 

Tone values are interesting ab- 
stractly, but why must we have 
just three tones in a picture, as the 
salon fad is? Art resembles music 
in this respect. In music one note 
is a sound and two are a suggestion, 
but three are the beginning of mel- 
ody. Three notes or three tones are 
essential, but why do they stick to 
the essentials? My guess is that 
they know no more. The bugle has 
four notes, but is it the ideal musical 
instrument? No, it is the violin, 
which some authorities say has forty. 
Then why do the salonites stick to 


one 


the dull, dead, monotonous three 
tones ? They do not know any 
more. Some day they will learn, 


and then we will have pictures with 
six, nine — aye, forty tones. 
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When I learned photography I first 
took pictures because of their human 
interest, that is, snapshots. After a 
time I had learned all I could in this 
way, and my interest vanished. 
Later came the idea of composition, 
and back came my interest and 
stayed until I had conquered compo- 
sition. Then it went again. Still 
farther along I stumbled on light 
and shade and worked through that, 
and last of all came the idea of tone 
values. I got this at forty, and that 
is about the average age at which it 
comes to men. Now, curiously 
enough, I notice that the leaders in 
this movement have just 
reached forty. When they get a 
little older, and add the expression 
of a thought to what they already 
know, we will find that they will be 
the steadying influence on the vaga- 
ries of the next generation. 

Don’t let us take too 
seriously. The ideals of today will 
be laughed at a hundred years from 
now. Don’t think you know all 
about it. My Aleck came to me 
and said, “ Father, do you know all 
about photography?” “Why, no.” 
“When you don’t know all about it, 
None of us 


salon 


ourselves 


why do you meddle?” 
Know all about it, yet we meddle. 
The point is, we must do it as if we 
know it all, but keep an open mind. 


Open discussion never harms any 
cause. And do not get discouraged 
if you do not do the best. The 


pleasure of pursuit is the reward of 
the vanquished. 
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ERCURY _ intensification 
gives such an_ unstable 
image and the negatives 
fade and discolor so easily 
that photographers who wish to pre- 
serve their negatives do not resort 
to it except in extreme cases. In 
view of all the trouble that has been 
caused by mercurial intensification, 
the following method will be wel- 
comed by all who resort to intensifi- 
cation. The extract is taken from 
“ Photography :”’ 

“This week we are enabled to 
publish an account of a method of in- 
tensification with mercury, which 
has been worked out by Messrs. 
Blake, Smith and Garle and pos- 
sesses certain novel features, one at 
least, being distinctly advantageous 
to the user. 

‘‘ Hitherto, after the negative has 
been bleached in a solution of mer- 
curic chloride and the photographer 
has had to make his choice among 
blackening or reducing agents, these 
have been three in number, as far as 
any general use has been concerned. 
The ‘popular three are diluted am- 
monia, sodium sulphate, and lastly a 
ferrous oxalate developer. Am- 
monia, we doubt not,is more used than 
any. It is subject to the drawbacks 
that the product left in the film is a 
very complex one, the composition 
of which has never been definitely 
ascertained, if it ever can be, and— 
a more practical objection—a nega- 
tive cannot be reintensified as often 
as required when ammonia has been 
used to blacken it. The image 
which is left by this intensifier is of 
doubtful permanence or, perhaps we 
ought to say, is certainly fleeting, 
and pOssesses the curious property 
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Intensification By Mercury 





of affecting the final color of platino- 
type prints made from it. Sodium 
sulphite as a blackening agent is 
free from the drawback that the one 
first intensification is also the last. 
If the image is not vigorous enough 
after one treatment it can be re- 
peated as often as desired; but the 
degree of intensification conferred 
by each process is very slight, in 
fact, in some cases it is doubtful if 
the negative is made any more vig- 
orous at all by the process. 

“Writing a few years ago, Mr. 
Chapman Jones—certainly the great- 
est authority upon all matters of in- 
tensification — said: ‘The _ only 
method of intensification that is 
theoretically and practically simple, 
that gives an image of known and 
staple composition with a substantial 
but not too great an increase of dens- 
ity, may be repeated any number of 
times upon the same negative so 
that any density may be obtained in 
the end, and that can be depended 
upon in every desirable way, consists 
in the application of ferrous oxalate 
to the image bleached by mercuric 
chloride.’ 

“In the latest method * * * an 
effect would appear to be obtained 
similar tothat got by ferrous oxalate. 
The action of caustic alkali and 
formaline upon the image bleached 
by mercuric chloride is to reduce 
both the silver and the mercury 
chlorides down to the metallic state 
again and to leave the negative in 
such a condition as to be capable of 
being intensified as many times over 
as may seem advisable. In our own 
work, and we have been testing this 
intensifier lately, we have employed 
two solutions : 
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SOLUTION A 
Saturated solution of mercuric chloride, 1 oz. 
Hydrochloric acid 5 drops 
Water to . ’ : ; : 2 ozs. 
SOLUTION B 

Formaline 20 minims 
Caustic sodo 6 grains 
Water to. , : . 2 ozs. 
“ The negative to be intensified is 
bleached in A, washed as usual, and 
immersed in B. It is well to leave 
it in this solution for about five min- 
uter, after which it may be washed. 


If the intensification is insufficient, 
it may then once more be bleached, 
washed and darkened, and so on, as 
required. We have repeated the 
operation as many as six times with 
perfect success.” 

When using this method the plate 
must be thoroughly fixed and washed 
before placing it in the bleaching 
solution, or spots will result. In 
other words, the same care must be 
taken as with the older methods of 
intensification. 


A TOAST. 


Here’s to 


the beautiful 


May its shadow never be less. 


Nor the art which secureth the shadow 


Ere the substance vanisheth 
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HESE are dark days with us, 
and I have nodoubt with you 
also. As I write the sun is 
Bats} shining, but half an hour ago 
there was a heavy snow shower, and 
outside the citv snow and slush lies 
an inch thick on the ground. The 
outer world offers but little attraction, 
one turns naturally to one’s books, or 
one’s laboratory for occupation. So 
we may as well talk about work? in 
the laboratory, at any rate for the 
early part of this letter, and I want 
to say something in particular about 
the light that one uses in the dark 
room. I have seen a good many 
fellows groping in almost complete 
darkness with a deep ruby lamp that 
scarcely gave sufficient light to make 
the objects immediately in front of it 
visible, nor were they using plates of 
great rapidity. I do not think that 
amateurs know how'much light can 
safely be given to the dark room. 

I use two thicknesses of canary 
coloured paper which are pasted on a 
wooden framework, and this I place 
bodily over a gas jet. All the four 
sides of this home-made lamp give 
out light and the consequence is | 
can see the labels even on a distant 
shelf, and can also work in comfort 
without any groping, or risk of up- 
setting things that may be lying 
about. What is more, I develop my 
plates quite close to the lamp, not 
more than ten or twelve inches away 
from it, but there is not the least 
trace of fog to be seen in any of them. 

































It is surprising too, how, in changing 
plates one can allow far more light 
than is usually given. For instance, 
it is perfectly safe to change one’s 
plates in a room which 
illumination from the street gas lamp. 
Moonlight, provided the direct rays 
do not fall upon the plates will’ be 
perfectly safe; in star light one may 
leave the plates lying about for a 
quarter of an hour without any mate- 
rial effect being produced upon them. 
An easy and comfortable form of 
illumination for changing plates is an 
ordinary candle which is placed at 
one side of the room, whilst the 
photographer goes to the other, and 
turns his back upon it. So long as 
no direct rays from the candle reach 
the plates they will be unaffected. 

Now for another point in laboratory 
arrangements. All the text books 
tell us we should keep the same dish 
for the same purpose, and be un- 
commonly careful not to use the hypo 
dish for development and toning. It 
is a great mistake too, to be limited 
in a supply of dishes, they are not 


receives 


expensive things, and if reasonably 
treated last for years. The ebonite 
trays are most convenient for nega- 
tive development, being light in 
weight and dark in colour, but for 
printing in platinum, porcelain dishes 
are better, can see 
whether they are really clean or not. 


For a hypo dish I use an ordinary 


because one 


large porcelain about 15 by 12. In 
this the plates are laid with the film 
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upwards, this being preferable to a 
fixing tank, because less solution is 
required, and one can therefore have 
fresh hypo frequently and avoid the 
staining produced by a discoloured 
solution. 

I mentioned the London exhibi- 
tions last month, and the American 
contributions in particular. The 
Royal Photographic Society’s exhibi- 
tion with its varied contents, of pic- 
tures scientific and commercial, 
enables one to gage the headway 
that photography is making in the 
innumerable directions in which it 
is nowadays applied. Perhaps the 
most convincing subjects to be seen 
at the show, which has recently closed, 
were some in the scientific section, 
of animals, flowers, clouds, etc., be- 
cause they showed phases of life and 
nature not seen quite so effectively 
hitherto, and because they continue 
to reveal a field in which the camera 
is only beginning to be effectively 
employed. Every day we find photo- 
graphy giving us new revelations in 
the world of nature, bringing to light 
the life of the bee, of the frog, of the 
bird, and other typical creatures, 
revealing the geology and geography 
of distant countries, and putting be- 
fore us the structure of plants and low 
organisms of different kinds, with 
such clearness that our knowledge 
of the world of nature is being largely 
extended. The exhibits of pro- 
fessional photographers certainly 
change their general character from 
year to year, but they make headway 
only slowly, for British people are in- 
clined to be convervative in methods, 
and are recognized as being slow to 
move in artistic directions, con- 
sequently we still see the old styles, 
the superfine gloss, and the com- 
mercial sizes though some of this new 
American portraiture puts all these 
vulgarisms to shame. 

The exhibition of the Linked Ring 
is chiefly noticeable this year for the 
weakness of the Links themselves. 
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The outsider averages better than 
the inner circle. I was surprised to 
see a good many pictures decidedly 
over-framed, small unassuming sub- 
jects tricked out in all the ponderous 
majesty of heavy woodwork, like a 
child whose cautious mother almost 
buries him in clothing lest by any 
chance he should catch cold. But the 
Salon, that is the exhibition of the 
Linked Ring, demonstrates one fact 
very emphatically, that the photo- 
graph properly treated is rapidly be- 
coming a feature essential to the 
successful decoration of a modern 
house, and that to some extent though 
slowly, it is usurping the place of the 
cheap lithograph, and the third-rate 
oil painting to which we have so long 
been accustomed. 

And now. in bringing this letter to 
a conclusion, I will give a few sug- 
gestions relative to the trimming of 
prints, a most important part of pic- 
ture-making. When the photograph- 
er has got through his negative 
making, printing, toning, etc., he is 
usually too exhausted to give any 
time to a proper trimming of the 
prints, and he generally mounts 
them on regular sizes of mounts 
just as they happen to come. Now, 
trimming is one of the most essential 
things in the production of a 
successful photograph. Every sub- 
ject should be individually considered, 
and reduced to those dimensions 
which seem tosuit it best. To 
trim prints quickly and accurately 
with a cutting board and a knife is 
not an easy thing, especially now 
that stouter papers are used in brom- 
ide, in platinum and in carbon print- 
ing. A good print trimmer should be 
regarded as an essential part of a 
photographer’s outfit, more essential, 
for example, indeed, than an elaborate 
dark-room lamp, which most men 
allow themselves to go in for. The 
print trimmer I advocate will cut 
both prints and mounts, a_ lever 
spring press with a good sharp knife. 
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Fixing Platinum Dr. Jacoby declares 
Prints that the yellowing 
of platinum prints 
is not due to the presence of iron 
salts, but of platinum salts in the 
paper. As it is not possible to re- 
move these by strong hydrochloric 
acid, nitrites, hypochlorites, etc., on 
account of the weakening of the 
paper, he advocates that after fixing 
with hydrochloric acid, in the usual 
manner, the prints be left for fifteen 
minutes in a five per cent. solution 
of ammonium oxalate in distilled 
water. The whites are thus made 
much cleaner, but no absolutely per- 
fect method of fixing is yet known. 
(Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1901.) 
order to re- 


Recobery of Gold In 


and Silber cover gold and 
silver from old 


baths, one may proceed as follows: 
The solution is made strongly acid 
with hydrochloric acid, and strips of 
sheet aluminum are laid init. Bub- 
bles immediately begin to form, and 
the whole solution soon foams. The 
gold and precipitate as a 
brown coating on the aluminum. 
This must be brushed off, and the 
surface of the metal thus uncovered 
at intervals, until no more gold and 
silver precipitate forms. (Phot. 
Chronik, 1901: 587 


silver 





Instability of Gelatine Daubrunn, as 
Prints. the result of 
a careful 
study the chemistry of combined 
toning and fixing baths for gelatine 
printing-out papers, finds that the 
cause of the fading of the prints is 
the citric acid used as a preserva- 
tive. This decomposes the hypo- 
sulphite of soda in the gelatine and 
precipitates sulphur, which unites 
with the silver and forms black silver 
sulphide. This causes the darken- 
ing of the the picture on drying. 
The fading is caused by the change 
of the sulphide to white silver sul- 
phate, a result of the exposure of the 
print to air and moisture. His con- 
clusions are: 


1. That hypo is completely re- 
moved by four hours’ washing. 
2. That all prints which are toned 


in a combined bath contain sulphur, 
and so much the more, the 
the alum bath before toning. 


stronger 


3. That even without a prelimin- 
ary alum bath, sulphur is precipitated 
in the paper. 

4. That the faded print contains 
silver sulphate, even if toned in a 
strong gold bath. The fading is the 
result of precipitation of silver in the 
paper. 


He proposes the following remedies 
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1. To first tone and then fix the 
prints. 

2. To wash the prints carefully. 

3. After toning to wash _ thor- 
oughly, and before fixing to lay the 
prints in water which contains a little 
ammonia. 

4. To make the hypo distinctly 
alkaline with ammonia or sodium 
carbonate. (Le Genie civil.) 


Uranium It is generally known that 
Toning the ordinary formule for 

toning bromide prints 
with uranium do not give pure 
whites. This is because the uran- 
ium salt reacts with the soluble 
potassium ferrocyanide which is 
found during the toning process, and 
the resulting red precipitate of uran- 
ium ferrocyanide tinges the whites. 
If the print is first treated with 
potassium ferricyanide until bleached, 
and then thoroughly washed, the 
soluble ferrocyanide will be removed. 
But it is now found that uranium 
nitrate will not act, and it is neces- 
sary to use uranium chloride. As 
this is expensive, L. Bune proposes 
the following process: Immerse the 
print to a two to five per cent. of 
potassium ferricyanide, where it 
rapidly bleaches. Wash..for fifteen 
minutes with five or six changes of 
water. Treat with a cold solution 
made thus: 


Warm water . : . loog 
Table salt ; ‘ ; 20 g 
Uranium nitrate. Ig 


The tones are beautiful sepias, 
with pure whites. Pictures with 
good contrasts should be taken, and 
the first bleaching should not be car- 
ried too far. (Bull. Assoc. Belge, 
Oct., 1901.) 


Sepia Toning A. Horsley Hinton 
Bath recommends the fol- 
lowing bath for gela- 

tine papers as giving admirable 
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brown and sepia tones : 


Sodium tungstate ‘ 6g 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 10 g 
Hypo ; , ;' ‘ 85 g 
Distilled water to make . ’ 280 cc 


Add, a little at a time, to this 
solution : 


Chloride of gold .& 
Water é ' ; 5 


CC 

The picture passes from yellow to 
brown. It does not lose at all in 
toning and darkens but little in dry- 
Ing. He claims that if the prints 
are properly washed, they are en- 
tirely permanent, as he has thor- 
oughly proved. (Bull. Photo-Club 
Paris, IQOI : 353.) 


Printing Processes Most amateurs 
use only one 
printing process 

for all their negatives, whatever their 
density, and hence do not always get 
good results. Assuming that we 
have a series of negatives from the 
thinnest and weakest to the densest 
and hardest, we may arrange the 
printing processes thus: 


Collodio— chloride —thin nega 
tives. 
Gelatino-chloride — thin negatives 


with much detail. 

Cold-development platinum, CC 
weak, soft negatives inclining to 
thinness. 

Gaslight development papers - 
rather thin negatives, developed 
through, with some contrast. 

Sepia or hot-development plati- 
num — medium negatives, neither 
weak nor hard, inclining to strength. 

Bromide for daylight printing — 
quite strong negatives. 

Pigment processes— about the 
same, but not very dense anywhere. 

Albumen — quite strong, brilliant 
negatives without yellow fog. 

Plain salted paper, weak bath - 
medium strong to very hard nega- 
tives. 
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It will be found at this 
season of the year that 
many troubles are 
caused by cold dark rooms and cold chemi- 
cals. Some of the developers which act 
very well in summer and give density with- 
out trouble, behave very differently when 
they are cold. No developer will give a 
dense plate at 4o8 F., and even at 50° the 
process becomes very long. Developers 
should always be used at a temperature of 
60° to 65°, and it is not sufficient to start 
with that temperature and let the solution 
be cooled off by exposure to a colder 
room, or by putting in cold plates. The 
dark room should be kept warm and 
plates and solutions should always be 
brought to its temperature before use. 
Care should be exercised in loading a 
camera in very cold weather that it is not 
done ina damp warm room. If this is the 
case, on taking it out on a cold day, the 
moisture will condense or freeze on the lens 
and plates with disastrous results. 

A common cold weather trouble with 
velox, and other developing papers, is the 
formation of blisters in the wash water. 
This is caused by the temperature of the 
wash water being considerably lower than 
that of the developing and fixing baths. 
The only remedy is to wash in water of the 
same temperature as the baths. Even 
formalin-tanned prints will blister in very 
cold water. 


CoLv WEATHER 
TROUBLES 


ACETONE A German chemical firm 
SULPHITE has placed upon the photo- 
graphic market a_ new 

chemical in acetone sulphite. This is 
designed to take the place of the ordinary 
inorganic sulphites used in making de 
velopers, and contains the sulphurous acid 


combined in so compact a form that one 
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Crucible.:¢ 


gram is equivalent to ten grams of sodium 
sulphite or one gram of potassium meta- 
bisulphite. 1 plus is easily soluble and 
keeps perfectly, and at a moderate cost 
should be able to replace the inorganic sul 
phites to a great extent. 


NEw 
DEVELOPERS 


Two new developers have 
just been introduced in 
Germany. One called 
Pyrophan, requires no addition of alkali, 
and on account of its great latitude, gives 
good results on very strongly over and un 
derexposed plates. The other, a liquid 
called Paramol, is a very clear and rapid 
developer, and is especially adapted to 
overexposures. It is necessary to over-de- 
velop with it, as the plate goes back con- 
siderably in fixing. 


STERLIPHO 
GRADUATES 


One of the great disad- 
vantages of the ordinary 
glass graduate is its lia- 
bility to be broken at the base, so that it 
will not stand alone, and hence is 
Photographers are peculiarly liable to acci- 
dents of this kind while working in the 
feeble light of the dark room. Hence they 
will be much pleased to learn that Neid 
linger Bros., 83 Murray St., New York, 
have placed upon the market Sterlipho 
Graduates with an unbreakable into 
which the glass top screws. Every dark 
room should be equipped with them. 


useless. 


base 


E. B. Meyrowitz, of 104 Eas 
23d St., New York, announces 
that he is pre pared to supply 
several grades of kodaks fitted with genuine 


JENA-ZEISS 
LENSES 


Jena-Zeiss lenses. of which he is the sole 
importer in the United States. A catalogue 
and sample picture will be sent on request 
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The Round 


Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong.) 


The ancients who chose Janus, oldest 
of potentates, for the patron saint of the 
month of January have forever made this 
month the time-mark for reforms, The two- 
faced god, one face looking backward, the 
other forward, suggests a_ retrospective 
glance along the way one has traveled, and 
an inquiring gaze into the future that lies 
before. 

Standing thus at the end of the old and 
the beginning of the New year, we unconci- 
ously drop into the time-honored custom of 
resolving to avoid the mistakes of the past 
and strive for better things in the days that 
are to be. 

Perhaps there is no one person who 
stands so much in need of reform as the 
average amateur photographer. Order is 
Heaven’s first law,— it appears to be more 
often the amateur’s last. Perhaps the reason 
for this may be found in the fact that photo- 
graphy is an accumulative pastime, and most 
of us who pursue it, have no one room that 
can be devoted exculusively to photographic 
paraphernalia. Take for instance, the nega- 
tives. To be of value they should be 
stored safely and compactly and be easily 
accessible. If not they become a sort of 
white elephant. 


FILING The question of storing one’s 
NEGATIVES negatives becomes a serious 
one. The editor of this de- 
partment, having solved the problem to her 
entire satisfaction, and a three year’s use of 
the idea demonstrated its usefulness, and 
suggested no special improvement, it is 
passed -on to those members of the Guild 
who find themselves burdened with a stock 
of negatives and no convenient place to 
keep them. 

The back stairway in my house winds at 
the top, the steps, being low and broad. One 
day, coming up the stairs, I noticed as | 
turned how much room there was to spare 
in the corner at the top. Then all at 
once there came to mea vision of a negative 
cupboard. I took a rule and measured and 
computed, then I sent for my carpenter. 
The result of our combined efforts is a 
negative case with a capacity of fifteen 
hundred negatives, which occupies a space 
so small that it is almost as if it did not 
exist. 

The dimensions are as follows: Height 
of case, 7 1-2 feet; width, 17 inches; depth, 
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ginches. There are ten rows of pigeon 
holes, making thirty in all, and at the top 
are two shelves the height of the pigeon 
holes, which are most convenient for print- 


ing papers, etc. At the side of the case 
are hooks from which are suspended the 
catalogues of the negatives, To avoid the 


catalogues straying, they are fastened 
securely with cords so that they are always 
at hand when wanted. The case rests on 
the second stair from the top and faces the 
landing, so that when anything is needed 
from the top shelves one can step to the top 
of the landing and reach the shelves easily. 
A curtain of denim hangs from the top of 
the case to the bottom and protects the 
negatives from dust. This curtain, by 
means of rings and hooks, can be drawn 
tightly over the case, thus more thoroughly 
protecting the contents from dust. 

At the top of each pigeon hole is placed 
the numbers of the plate which it contains, 
thus: 1 to 50; 51 to 100,etc. One can 
see at a glance the location of a negative, 
and it is quite as easily returned to its place 
as taken from it. 

The whole cost of the case was $3, in- 
cluding putting it in place and securing it 
to the wall, where it is stoutly screwed, and 
it has saved its price many times over. It 
is really a multum in parvo negative case. 

When one has a large collection of nega- 
tives it is a good plan to index them in 
three ways, by number, by subject and 
alphabetically. The negatives are num- 
bered in the order in which they are made. 
This gives a sort of historical outline of 
their making. They are indexed by sub- 
ject, putting landscapes, marines, portraits, 
etc., together, and they are indexed alpha- 
betically irrespective of subject. Having 
these three indices one is enabled to find 
a certain negative with little or no delay. 
For subject and alphabetical indexing one 
should use the note books with indentations 
showing the locations of the letters The 
name and number of the negative is written 
in the catalogue, and anything in regard to 
the negative which one wishes to remember 
is written on the envelope which contains it. 


SNOW Winter, cold and cruel winter, 
PICTURES when 
Falls the snow o’er all the land 
scape, 
has few incentives to the camerist to pursue 
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his calling. Snow seems such an_ unre- 
sponsive, almost stupid subject. Its uni- 


form color, its almost smooth surface, its 
lack of lights and shadows, make it seem 
lacking in all that one desires in a subject 
fora camera. But to the eye trained to 
discern its beauties there is a charm about 
a snow-covered landscape which no summer 
greenery can How to transfer to 


the sensitive plate its long soft shadows, its 


surpass 


exquisite halt-tones, its delicate gradations 
of light and shade is a task which many 
essay but few succeed in doing. 

The first consideration is the time of day. 
From ten in the morning until three ora 
little later in the afternoon, the lights fall 
too vertically, and photographs made dur- 
ing these hours show harsh, chalky whites, 


and strong blacks, a result which cannot 
under any circumstances be classed as 
artistic. 


Go out 


n the early morning or the late 
study the landscape under 
Every depression and in- 
has its counterpart 


afternoon and 
this lighting. 
equality in the ground 
in the surface of the snow, and the long 
rays of the sun making long, soft shadows 
cause the snow to appear as if composed of 
white, billowy waves depicted in the most 
exquisite half-tones. A little mist or frost 
in the atmosphere additional 
charm, and a picture produced under this 
lighting will be full of beauty, the sensitive 
plate having immortalized details which es- 


gives an 


cape the most observing eye. 

Experience has taught that slow plates 
and as prolonged an exposure as possible 
produce the best result for winter land- 
scapes. If the light is brilliant the smallest 
stop should be used, but if there is a hazi- 
ness or mist in the air, then a stop f 22 may 
be used with good effect. In developing, 
the plate should be brought up slowly and 
the development carried farther than for 
summer landscapes. By this means one 
obtains a variety of half-tones, the lack of 
which makes a failure of the picture. A 
developer made up of hydrochinon and 
eikonogen for the active agents gives most 
satisfactory results, the hydrochinon pro- 
ducing density, and the eikonogen bringing 
out the fine detail. One should not use too 
sharp a focus when photographing snow 
scenery. The lens should be turned just 
enough to give the diffused effect which is 
always noticeable in winter scenes, but not 
enough to destroy the detail. 


SCRAP 
BOOKS 


Scrap books for photographic 
items are most useful adjuncts 
to the amateurs outfit. Not the 
bound books which one buys at the station- 





ers, not even the much lauded Mark Twain 
scrap book, but thin books made of manila 
paper and made to hang on the wall instead 
of being set on a book shelf. Three o1 
four quires of manila paper, stout, but not 
too heavy, will make half a dozen o1 
scrap books constructed after the following 
fashion. Fold the sheet of paper into book 
form in size perhaps 9x12, and put enough 


more 


sheets together to make forty or fifty leaves 
Sew it through with strong thread, and near 
what is to be the top of the book draw ina 
is attached a brass ring by 


cord to which 


which to hang it when not in use. Letter 
the title on both the front and back covers 
letters, then no matter which 
turned the title is 
Each book should contain but one subject, 
*P. ©. Papers,” ec 
Every box of plates, package of paper, and 
che mical 


in large way 


the book is visible 


as * De velopers,” 


solution contains a circular de 


ing methods of treatment and formulas 
failure, and remedies for 


scrl 


for use, causes of 


defects. These should be pasted each in 
the book devoted to the subject, and in 
time these books become valuable collec 
tions of formulas. These classified, each in 


its special book, are easily accessible, the 
title of the book making the finding of the 
desired knowledge a simple matter; and 
real knowledge it is said, principally con 
sists in knowing where to go for the in- 
formation needs A scrap book of 
this kind, devoted to interesting items about 


one 


the advances made in the art, uses of pho- 
tography, photographic workers, etc., will 
commend itself to the amateur who wishes 
to keep up with the times. 

F. Weidman, Jr.—See the November 
number for privileges of members of the 
Guild. Announcements will be made soon 
of other advantages pertaining to member 
ship in the Guild. 

Greta B. Rice. Please send examples 
of your work to the editor of this depart- 
ment with the privilege of reproduction in 
the PHoro ERA. 

W. L. Benedict.— If have few op- 
portunities to see good photographic work, 
why not send to the PHoro ERA for a col- 
lection for examination. They will be sent 
you for the cost of transportation to and 
return. 

Rupert M. Much.— We shall be very 
glad indeed to have you undertake the his- 
torical photography for your section of 
Maine, which is, as you say, particularly 
rich in historical associations. We shall 
be able to send you the name and 
address of a member in Augusta who will 
take charge of the collections and place 
them with the State records. 


you 


soon 
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Notes and News 


ANTHONY’s The International Annual of 
ANNUAI “Anthony’s Photographic Bul- 
letin’’ makes its appearance 
on time, as usual, and provides its ac- 
customed feast of good things for the 
reader. The articles are timely and valu- 
able, and the illustrations are numerous 
and very satisfactory. The formule are 
very complete and so complete a_ book 
should be in the hands of every amateur. 


AMERICAN The “American Annual of 
ANNUAL Photography and Photo- 
graphic Times Almanac” for 
1902 is at hand, a beautiful volume. The 
pictures cover a very wide range and will 
suit all tastes, and surpass in interest and 
execution those in any previous annual. 
The articles are of a varied nature and 
most of them are very instructive and val- 
uable. Scovill & Adams Co., New York. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF The Igo! issue of this 
THE NEW YEAR annual emphasizes the 

tendency of the leading 
photographic workers abroad as well as in 
America toward diffused focus, low tones, 
and simple motives. It contrasts strongly 
in this respect with the “American Annual,” 
and to our minds, not to the discredit of 
the latter. The reviews of the two London 
Exhibitions are as prominent and valuable 
as usual. Tennant & Ward, New York. 


To those who have a 
reading knowledge of 
Germany this collec- 
tion of tables and for- 
mulas is one of the most useful pocket 
companions of which we have knowledge 
All departments of photographic chemistry 
and practice are thoroughly covered. K. 
Schweir, Weimar, or of the PHoTo ERA. 
Price $1. 

The November number of “ Interna- 
tionale Musterblatter von Portrait-Aufnah- 
men” provides the usual number of effec- 
tive examples of modern lighting and pos 
ing as practised by the best continental 
professionals. This valuable collection 
contains every month five sheets of four 
pictures each, copied on glossy “ Roto. 
graph” paper. K. Schwier, Weimar, Ger- 
many. 

From the press of L. C. Page & Co., of 
Boston, comes “ ‘the Rosamond Tales,” a 
collection of short stories for children, 
which is finely illustrated with photographs 
by the author, Cuyler Reynolds, of Albany, 
N.Y. Price $1.50 


DEUTSCHER 
PHOTOGRAPHEN 
KALENDER 
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We receive from Doubleday, McClure & 
Co., of New York, the first number of their 
new magazine, “ Country Life in America.” 
This is a superbly illustrated magazine, 
edited by 2 Bailey, of Cornell, one of 
the foremost landscape and gardening ex 
perts of America. All lovers of the country 
and of country life, of gardens and plant 
should subscribe for this magazine at once 
The first edition was ordered before publi 
cation, and will probably be reprinted. 


SEPIA TONES ON’ We have received from 
PLATINUM W. Heuermann of New 
York, advices regard 
ing a new sepia platinum paper for cold de- 
velopment that is of interest. In order to 
produce a sepia tone on most papers, it is 
necessary to use bichloride of mercury 
nearly boiling hot, which does not always 
mean a long life for the pictures. This sen- 
sitised platinum paper is developed by oxa- 
late of potassium in cold or slow develop- 
ment, giving any color from a deep brown to 
a warm red. For best results, developing 
should require from three to five minutes, 
or until the half-tones are clearly visible. 
The developer should be reduced according 
to the printing qualities of the negative, 
while the fixing bath consists of two baths, 
one muriatic acid solution and one oxalate of 
ammonia. 

The Century Camera Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., now make a camera de luxe, called 
the Ultra-Grand. The best of mahogany, 
silk, satin and leather are used in the con- 
struction and the metal parts are silver 
plated. Itis fitted with any desired anas 
tigmat, and is the finest camera on the 
American market. 

Miss Edith Winthrop Taylor, of Cam 
bridge, Mass., is delivering a course of 
lectures on foreign lands to a class of work 
ing girls at the Boston Public Library. 
The holiday subjects, thus far treated, have 
been England and Scotland, illustrated by 
handsome photographs 

FoR SALE. An Al Vista panoramic 
camera, using films five inches wide and 
taking pictures from 5x6 to 5x16. Adapted 
for snap-shots and time exposures, with or 
without a tripod. Brilliant finder. Will 
be sold for $30. A great bargain. Has 
never been used and is in first class order. 
Address, J. W. K., PHoto ERA Office, 170 
Summer Street, Boston. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn has opened a pho- 
tographic studio at 827 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Appointments may be made for 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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JANUARY 


* The year is dead. Its beauty was a shadow 
A faint, sweet picture of what it might have been.’ 


Yet we who are devoted lovingly 
“To the art whick secureth the shadow 
Ere the substance vanisheth ”’ 


should feel no pangs of regret over 
the year that is gone. It has been 
filled with joys and sorrows, with 
failures and successes; but the 
great secret of strong and creative 
natures is to forget the past and 
think only of the present. The new 
year stretches before us like a shin- 
ing path, illuminated by the light of 
our Art beautiful. We stand upon 
the hill-top of expectancy, with every 
confidence that the glowing visions 
of the future will be realized in the 
bright new year that is just dawning. 
To all the readers of the Puoro 
ERA we wish an increased interest 
in its pages. We pledge ourselves, 
during the new year, to make it 
more nearly the ideal artistic and 
scientific journal that our readers 
want it to be. That we may suc- 
ceed, we ask your help, and we ex- 
tend, in turn, best wishes for 1g02. 
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Review of the In _ looking back 
Year upon the past year, 

it cannot be said 

that there have been any startling 
advances in photographic practice or 
theory. Professor Nipher has gone 
into the subject of reversal with 
some thoroughness, but his work has 
not yet led to any definite results of 
value to the practical worker. In 
processes, the only new one is gum- 
ozotype, an innovation which will 
commend itself to few workers in 
this country, where the gum pro- 
cesses are little used. In color pho- 
tography there has been no advance, 
except that Lumiere Brothers have 
carefully worked out practical de- 
tails of a very complex process, 
already theoretically familiar. The 
principal stir of the year has been 
the break in the ranks of American 
photographers, which led to the 
secession to the London Salon, of 


the most prominent group of pic- 
torial workers in this country. As 
a result of this secession, we will 


probably see next year clearly op- 
posed exhibitions of the two groups, 
similar in character to the Royal and 
the Salon in England. May the 
separation be of as much advantage 
to art here as it has been in Eng- 
land! It is to be feared that this 
desirable result will not come _ to 
pass unless the seceding clique be 
comes more tolerant of other ideals 
besides their own very narrow ones, 
than they seem to be at present. 


Philadelphia 


Salon 


We again call attention 
to the record made by 
the Fourth Philadel- 
phia Photographic Salon which has 
just closed at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in that city. It is, in many 
ways remarkable. The exhibition 
has brought together a large num- 
ber of new workers in the field of 
artistic photography ; and in the list 
of sales just made public by the 
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salon management, are included 
thirty-seven pictures, or more than 
twice as many sales as were made 
last year. In addition to these facts, 
the attendance, during the _ four 
weeks in which the photographs 
were exhibited, was over 15,500 vis- 
itors from all sections of the country, 
which demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion, the popularity of this exhibition 
with the photographic world and the 
public at large. 


Strauss’ We have recently been 
Lytrit favored with some novel 
prints from the Strauss 
Studio in St. Louis, which repre- 
sents a new and pleasing style of 
treatment in photographic portrait- 
ure. These pictures have the effect 
of an etching or a_ pen-and-ink 
sketch, and in the hands of an 
artist like Mr. Strauss are very 
effective. Presumably, the subject 
is photographed against a white 
background, the face and hands be- 
ing preserved, while the surround- 
ings are sketched in later, by a pencil 
or crayon, retaining the tone and 
texture of the original photograph. 
From this sketch, a new photograph 
is made which is called Lytrit, from 
the words Light writ, written by light. 
Our frontispiece in this issue, “Jinny 
Carvel,” shows the wonderful possi- 
bilities of this novel style of portrait- 
ure, and we congratulate Mr. Strauss 
upon the new laurels he has won in 
the profession of which he is such 
an illustrious member. 


The editor of “An- 
thony’s_ Bulletin,” 
one of the most in- 
fluential photographic publications 
in the country, writes as follows on 
this subject in the December issue: 
“Our esteemed contemporary, the PHoTo 
ERA, is deserving the thanks of not only the 
entire photographic community, but, we 
think, of all who take interest in the educa- 
tion of the young, in advocating introduc- 
tion of photography into school work, not 


Photography in 
the Schools 
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at all with the view of graduating an arm) 


of educated photographers (?) but for its 
broadening effect upon the minds and intel 
lects of the pupils. The ERA suggests its 


fitness for use in the study of geography 
and natural history in its many branches, 
and its aid to the study of English by sug- 
gesting subjects for story and descriptive 
writing. We heartily agree with the edi 
tor of the ERA that its importance as an 
adjunct to school work is very great. We 
have personally known of cases where it has 
served and is serving today to stimulate in 
terest and competition of a most healthy 
character in school and college life.” : 

The Brooklyn N. Y. Eagle says: 

“ The camera as a practical educational 
factor may be a realization of the near 
future, Some of the New England schools 
have already introduced photography as 
an aid to the pupils in the study of English. 
An initiative step has been taken in this 
direction by the PHoro Era of Boston, a 
publication which has at heart the educa 
tional interests of photography Mr. Cum- 
mings may be considered the originator of 
the idea, and through his energy some ex 
cellent results are being achieved.” 

“ Outdoor Life” declares : 

“That the PHoro ERA fathers a plan, 
the far reaching effects of which no 
man can estimate. It contemplates the 
placing of the camera in our schools 
side by side with the text book. The 
use of pictures and lantern slides is no 
new thing, for the New York schools found 
them very valuable, particularly the slides, 
by means of which the children were made 
familiar with scenes and modes of life that 
could be brought to them in no other way, 
but the plan suggested by PHoto Era is 
far superior to slides. As an aid to the 
study of geography, -nature, English, etc., 
this suggestion of the PHOTO ERA is in 
comparable. Its adoption in one school, as 
reported in the October issue of that mag- 
azine, indicates so conclusively the marked 
effect upon the pupils that it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when the 
camera will be as necessary an adjunct to 
the schoolroom as the “spelling book” 
and the blackboard. In fact the experience 
showed unlimited possibilities in every di 
rection for the education of the child with 
pictures that are indelibly fixed upon its 
mind because of the personal interest in as- 
sisting in the making thereof. It is no 
false note that PHoro ERA has struck on 
the keynote of progress, and some day we 
will see all the children going to school 
with cameras as well as books under their 
arms.” 
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Historicat The work of estab- 
Record Guilds lishing _ Historical 


Record Guilds, out- 
lined in recent issues of the PHoro 
ERA, continues to grow apace on 
every side. Enthusiastic amateurs 
throughout the country are interest- 
ing themselves. The work of pre- 
serving, in pictorial form, historical 
places, paintings, furniture, houses, 
records, in fact, anything that has 
an historical value, bids fair to prove 
very successful. These pictures, 
later on, will be filed with the local 
historical societies or with the state 
archives of each Commonwealth, 
where their value to the future his- 
torian, and through him to future 
generations, will be priceless. 

Of course, this work must be un- 
dertaken, at first, voluntarily and 
largely ina spirit of patriotism, by 
those who take it up. But where 
there is more than one amateur in 
each city, who is willing to be in- 
























terested, the work may be taken up 
systematically by dividing it up be- 
tween the parties interested. 

During the past month, letters 
came in from all over the country 
from members who are willing to aid 
in the work. What is needed spe- 
cially is that some member, in the 
capital of each state, undertake the 
receiving and properly caring for the 
pictures, for the moment. If four 
or five would form a committee and 
work together, the labor would be 
less burdensome than if only one 
member assumed the responsibility. 
Alabama, California, New York, 
Maine and Vermont are ready to 
take up the work and much has 
already been done. All that is 
necessary is the help of the amateurs 
who are located near historical local- 
ities. Let us hear from the capitals, 
other towns will fall into line, and 
once the work is well begun there is 
no doubt of a successful finish. 





COLONIAL KITCHEN OF THE HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 


AT CONCORD, MASS 
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